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The Basis of Musical Pleasure, together with a Consideration of the Opera 

Problem and the Expression of Emotions in Music. By Albert Gehring. 

New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910. — pp. 196. 

It is an agreeable task to commend a book so indubitably worth while as 
is Mr. Gehring's study of the Basis of Musical Pleasure. Musical aesthetics 
is perhaps the cloudiest region of a cloudy province, and most treatises on 
the subject appear to be framed in a thoroughly nebulous state of mind. 
Mr. Gehring, in contrast, brings to this region a real power of illumination; 
a faculty of analysis which enables him to separate out its problems, and a 
sense of proportion which enables him to direct attention to the really salient 
issues. This in itself is a service to sound thinking, and a service fully 
justifying the book. 

The volume contains three essays. The title essay, or perhaps treatise, 
deals, in six chapters, with Tone, Form, Association, Symbolisation, and what 
the author terms "Tonal and Mental Parallelism." To it are affixed several 
interesting analytical appendices. "The Opera Problem" and "The Expres- 
sion of Emotions in Music" are the titles of the two other essays, the latter of 
which is reprinted from this Review. 

The essay on the "Opera Problem " is perhaps the best example of the virtues 
which characterize the book as a whole. It is a strikingly clear analysis of 
the conflict of ideals — musical and poetic — which critics generally seem to 
find in this form of art. Mr. Gehring summarizes "the various conflicts 
and problems of the opera, as they obstruct the realization of the perfect 
artwork of the future," as follows: "First, there is the conflict between natural- 
ness and dramatic singing; second, between formally beautiful and expressive 
music; third, between the words and the tones with which they are invested; 
fourth, between music and action; and fifth, between the various sensual 
and mental faculties" (p. 162). It is obvious that here we have a statement 
of issues rather than a conclusion, and it is precisely in statements of issues 
that the book excels; it invites thought rather than agreement or antagonism. 

The author does, however, approach a conclusion in "the highest excel- 
lence seems to belong to music and drama in isolation. Combine them, and 
you pair off two hostile sets of demands" (p. 168). Here we have again 
the recurrent misconception — as the reviewer deems it — that opera is to be 
condemned because it is neither pure symphony nor pure poetic drama: a 
"morganatic union" of the two, Hanslick calls it; while even so stout a de- 
fender as Ernest Newman regards opera as but a half-way station to the 
symphonic poem, where you can "imagine the occasion of it all" in place of 
having this occasion staged before you. The whole criticism of musical 
aestheticians is that opera is not pure music and therefore (non sequitur) repre- 
sents no genre. As a matter of fact, drama of any sort involves compromises 
which may be less difficult, but which are no less patent, than those of opera. 
Yet nobody disputes the legitimacy of the dramatic genre as an art-form. 
And Hanslick, when he concedes that 'our imagination is easily reconciled 
to the illusion ' of the unnaturalness of singing dramatic words (in which he is 
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followed by Gehring, p. 149), essentially concedes the legitimacy of the opera 
as a self-sufficient art-form. The point with regard to opera is not that it 
is a bastard form, but that it is a difficult one. 

In the essay on the "Expression of Emotions in Music " the author believes, 
as he states in his preface, that he "has solved a controversy which for half 
a century has vexed the thoughts and stirred the passions of musical theorists." 
To the reviewer's mind it seems a rare optimism that can hope to solve a 
controversial problem in the field of aesthetics, if solution mean the quieting 
of the controversy; nor in this case can the reviewer justify the optimism. 
Mr. Gehring has, it is true, performed a neat piece of lexicography in the 
analysis he gives of the ambiguous uses of the term "expressions" as applied 
to music. These uses are, to quote his equivalents, (1) "direct embodiment, 
representation, or denotation"; (2) "indirect embodiment, or connotation"; 
(3) "parallelism, contagion, or sympathetic arousal." To use more ordinary 
terms, the three uses are, first, imitation, as of things or events, second, ex- 
pression of the composer's character or attainment, and third, expression of 
mood or emotion. There is no question of the unforgivable confusions of 
these meanings, and Mr. Gehring has done well to show them forth in detail. 
But clearing up ambiguities is not usually the end of discussion. 

In fact, the reviewer believes that Mr. Gehring has already opened the road 
to new and not unfruitful discussion in the analysis of his third factor, "paral- 
lelism" — more especially as it is presented in the title essay, Chapters IV, V, 
and VI. Here, if anywhere, we have the kernel of the author's theory of 
the "basis of musical pleasure." I say "if anywhere," because there is an 
exasperating tentativeness in the expression of opinion in the book which 
makes it impossible to assign to the author any opinion without reservation. 
This is due apparently not to any absence of conviction, nor to any modesty 
in expressing it, but to a conscious assumption of the hypothetic mode, af- 
fecting one as something short of ingenuous. The net result is that the author 
is difficult to quote without misquoting. 

Assuming this risk, we may outline what seems to be Mr. Gehring's original 
contribution to musical aesthetics. In effect it is an extension of the notion 
of Schopenhauer and others that music expresses or symbolizes the processes 
of volition — gives "the illusion and the exaltation of the triumphant will," 
as Dr. Puffer-Howes puts it. But with our author not the will only but 
"the mental flow in its entirety" is paralleled by musical expression. "Paral- 
leled" rather than "symbolized"; for, he says, "symbolization is a kind of 
delineation. The tones imitate certain human or natural phenomena . . . ; 
and the mind recognizes them as such or at least tends to do so. In the 
case of parallelism, on the other hand, we can hardly speak of imitation, but 
rather of agreement. The tones harmonize with the operations of the mind, 
a relation which is not supposed to become an object of cognition" (p. 94). 
The distinction here made does not seem to be of much importance; for the 
meat of the theory lies in the fact of "parallelism," which becomes "sym- 
bolic" the moment that it is recognized. 
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The question of fact is discussed in a serial analysis of elements of agree- 
ment between music and the mental flow. The temporal analogies of suc- 
cession and simultaneity, — the "network of themes and voices" in music 
being compared with the "spectrum of thoughts and feelings"; analogies of 
intensity; analogies of tempo ("some people's thoughts progress at a heavy 
largo rate, others trip along in merry allegros"); analogies of measure, with 
our "subconscious" organic sensations especially; of melody, timbre, harmony, 
counterpoint, — all these and others are worked out at some pains and with 
very unequal success. Some of the analogies are obvious while others seem 
fantastic or remote. In the case of melody the analogical scheme has to be 
abandoned altogether: here, "May not the mental phenomenon and the 
musical counterpart melt together?" Melody does not photograph the mind; 
it coincides with it (p. 98). But if this be true of simple melodies, what are 
we to think of the analogical function of counterpoint, which "answers to 
the coexistence of parallel trains of thought or feeling"? The presence of 
melody in the contrapuntal effect destroys the analogy, — which, indeed, re- 
solves into a mesh of contradiction. 

Mr. Gehring's theory is at its best when it is most general. The essence 
of musical charm is "facilitation of perception" (p. 109).. "Musical pro- 
gressions . . . gain a certain beauty through their agreement with the oper- 
ations of the mind. The sounds, as they succeed one another, not only do 
not oppose the development of thought, but even assist it, drawing the thoughts 
forth as with magnetic force. . . . Ordinary experience is a struggle for ex- 
istence, in which perceptions clash with great loss of vitality. Musical ex- 
perience is an elysium with harmony and cooperation reigning supreme" 
(p. in). 

Here at all events is a new version of the musical katharsis. With Haupt- 
mann music was an exemplification of Hegel's dialectical Idea; with Schopen- 
hauer it was the objectification of the striving Will; with many another theorist 
it has been the sensuizing of Emotion. Gehring, in one inclusive advance, 
makes it the parallel of Idea, Will, and Emotion in one Experience. 

H. B. Alexander. 
University of Nebraska. 
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